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RHETORIC IN GROUP ACTION: A THEORY OF SOCIAL MOVENENTS 
FROM JEAN-PAUL SARTRE | 


Se ~~ 
Abstract : . * 


® 


o 
’ 


This. study examines the implications of a social movement theory 
advanced by Jean-Paul Sartre in his Critique of Digjectical Reasoi, 
Unlike sociologists and rhetoricians who- have stressed the psychology of 
movement adherents, the reasons for movement formation, or, the movement's 
indygaction'with power agents, Sartre bases his analysis on the forms of 
organization within the group. Sartre discusses five forms of groups--the 
series, the fused’ group, the pledged group, the organization and the insti- 
tution. He describes the functions of rhetoric particular to each form, 


thereby providing a typology valuable to the movement critic. 


e 


Mls are formed and watntadned was needed. 2 ; ie 


| RHETORIC IN GROUP ACTION: A'THEQR' 
. & i 
a aes | FROM JEAN-PAUL 


ad v.25 i a er oer A gee: 
In-an assessment of social movement research in the mid-1950s, Herbert Blumer_ | 


which lead to movement formation and rtscipation, The purpose of this 
cause-effect research is to isolate those aspects of the situation which could‘ 
serve as predictors of future movement ala The cISSHYAIAE of this 

type of analysis is that ‘it focuses, ‘on factors ‘Teading to the movement's for- 
mation and its exterior influence rather than gn the interior processes of 


v 


group activity. Blumer claimed that more analysis of the processes by which 

: In a recent study, Ralph R, Smith and Russel R. Windes observed that > ww 
increased focus on intragroup processes would lead to progress toward a defini- 
tion of movement useful to the rhetorical critic. Smith and Windes drew an « 
important distinction hetween motivational exigencies, problens»or-strains which 
provide a reason for the movenent.'s formation and development, a mobilizational - 
exigencies by which movements generate appeals designed to integrate and 
mobilize movement adherents .3 They further claimed that discourse aimed at 


is nu ' ; ne 7 a 
organizing and sustaining the movement should not be “ignored bythe’ rhetorical , 


critic. 4 _ ty 

ig Sel. 
+ since. the rhetorician is interested jn pe¥suasion, which in a movemnent ¢. Pai: 
1S directed toward creating and defend ngsproantzation, the student 


ft 


¥, 


of deeenent nee must examine nesdugue which influence ttitudes 
toward organization. The relevant distinction Ves between , ene 
in organizational communication concerned with ‘the exchange of messages 
for routine maintenance of established institutions, and. ‘spectalists 

in movement rhetoric concerned with messages, for the building of 


i 
organizations.’ 


I believe that Smith and Windes fiave isolated: an important area of study for 


~the mevement critic. They urge further study, not only of motivational appeals 


_and of the influence of the movement on the larger society, but also of the 


process by which the movement becomes organized and achieves internal integra- 


tion, A Healy of movements which distinguishes between types of. movements 


by determining the extent, to which the movement is organized or is susceptible 


, . to mobilizational appeals woy]d be useful, 


The study which follows will examine a social movement theory which 
emptrasizes intragroup. processes in povanent Formation and development. : This 
* theory was advanced by Jean-Paul Sartre 4 in’ his recently-translated critique 
of Dialectical Reason. Sartre's analysis of factors influencing group a a 
development “nnd sustenance will advance our understanding of how rhetoric 
functions to these ends in social movements. Sartre fokusés particularly on 
invitational shistontt wherein a caainclycneroniial problem leads to social 
protest and brings about group cohesiveness. He also traces the influence ‘of . 
‘ confirmatory rhetoric which reinfofces members and ensures AAS TIAN Ge of the 


group. He eee not ‘extensively examine assertive rhetoric whereby the movement. 
attempts bed influence power agents and bring about change: Rather, he Aare 


y " 


‘that movements, which succeed will] become transformed into organizations or 


e: 4 

institutions. ue attempt to. examine: “the various reles of rhetoric in movement 
me is : &. 
eine should be ‘Vaiuable to: tthe rhetorical. enitic,. v7" : 


The Critique is: fundamentally concerried with the ways in which human sction: 


i . a) 
, 


arises in the group and the means by which groups become structured and organized. 
It is important to note here that when Sartre uses the term "group" he is referring: 
to a large group.° Post Ta large, amorphous movements include such groups as subsets. 
.4 Bus protests, sit-ins, and warches form an important part of qavensnt activity ; 
and the entire membership of some localized movements comprises a "large group" 
in the Sartrean sense. Most of Sartre's observations of group interaction should 
. therefore be applicable to movements as well. 
| There are, according to Sartre, five ways in which a collection of individuals | 
can experience ané respond to a common object--the series, the fused group, the 
pledged group, the organization, and the institution. The function of discourse 
in the ROY EMent varies with the type of group and the ways in which it seeks to 
upenntlonatine its ends. The remainder of this study will describe the five 
\ 


group types and the function of rhetoric in each type. 4 


The movement analyst who wishes to apply this theory to movement discourse 


should be aware of one important consideration, Unlike many sociologists who : 
have Sidhe paiement development, we does not propose a movement life cycle.® 
Histercatwent is nevertheless developmental. Sartre believes that group action 

dcvelans in a progressive-regressive spiral wherein the same -group can form at | 

one stage, digress to another, and dissolve into seriality, only to reappear in 

another form. Sartre describes the five groups in the order listed above simply 

to facilitate comprehensiveness by the reader. At one potnt Sartre digresses 

from his account to remark, "This is not a matter of genesis. . . . It could be 

done the other way round. This order is not untrue, but the reverse order is 


is possible. I am adopting it because it leads from, the simple to the complex, 


and from the abstract to the-concrete." (p. an) The important point to note 


here is that movement from one group form to another is not unidirectional, and ° ; » 
. ‘ J ; : : - = ° 3 . ‘ 
in many cases it may not be predictable. : >) - o big 
n . 
6 t 


The Serial Collective and 


Alienating Discourse 


The absence of group activity is evidenced in "the series," which is a 


collection of individuals experiencing a common object passively. Sartre 
labels the phenomenon arising in this situation "alterity," Alterity isa” 
relation of separation, the experiencing of the Other as Other. Sartre's | 
well-known example of this is a group of individuals waiting for a bus whieh 
provides a common object without aheus reciprocity. "From this point of . 


view," Sartre observes, "the group is not structured, - . « the individuals - 


_ are considered as arbitrary particles and they are not collected together 
as the result of any common dialectical prodess." (p. 262) Thus each ‘3 
individual experiences the common object (the bus) in isolation and encounters 
the alienation of alterity. 

The salient distinguishing féature of the series is its paeetattys It 
receives nothing from the outside and contributes nothing to its own genesis» 
and design. The only vehicle for reciprocity among individuals” in a serial 
collective is the preexisting material and cultural. milieu, termed the "practico- 
inert" by Sartre.” There is no interaction among the individuals because, as | 
Sartre observes, "we are concerned /here with a plurality of isolations: these people 
‘do not care about or speak to each other and . . . exist Side by side alongside 
a bus stop." (p. 256) There is no common objective for group action, so each 
individual experiences the collective passively and in isolation.. 

Nithin the constraints of the series: and its resulting alterity, discourse 
‘ serg}s an alienating function, It becomes tie common object without providing 
a common objective. Language ‘affirms thé reality of the isolating collective. 


Discourse is "a practico-inert designation of the practico-inert field. ... 


“4 f passive activity in the milieu of alterity'. . ..acting on the individual as 


© 


| 


he acts, and speaks as other in the nid ied of serial impotenge." (pp. 304-05) 
This alienating function of discourse 46 described. at lpfigth in Sartre's he 
example ‘of ‘the radio broadcast, to which the lone lis nM cannot respond in. 
‘concert with others and where there is little. or no ofportunity for direct 
feedback to the message source. Each individual in this serial: audience 
experiences the discourse passively, (in isolation, itd From the point of view 
of others, If the listener witnesses a political broad ast to which he ex- 


periences a strong -negative reaction, for example, his reaction is due to the 


awareness that others are listening and may be influenced whareas he is not. 


He experiences impotence and frustration, and is in no way able 
take action against the effects of discourse. _ The message is alienating and 
is endured in passivity. . 

Public opinion has this element to it. Everyone: perceives: and accepts 
ideas via public opinion from the other who believes it as Other. AL this level, 
the Idea is a process; it derives its {ancibie strength from the fact that - 
nobody thinks it:" (p. 300) Rather shai being a result of the individual's 
| conscious or intentional activity, the ideas transmitted via public opinion are 
a part of the practico-inert. They ‘are defined as self-evident and are not 
subject to verification by the individual. . Public ‘opinion does not result 
from an individual's praxis and is characterized by his inability to sranstom 
it.” Like the radio’ broadcast, it is a vehicle of alterity and at times in- 
tensifies the individual's feeljags of isolation and helplessness. 7 

In the series there can be no rhetoric as such because there is no common | 
action or purpose shov dine oupertuntiies for eras The rhetor who addresses — 


the series will succeed only ingofar as he is able to create an exigerice and 


articulate the positive effects of group formation.2 If he is addressing an 


ere 


r} ue 


_—, 


audience over the mass media, he has particular problems in aia regard. JAS. 


Karlyn Kohrs Campbell: stated in examining this problem, 
oi the nature of the series ‘precludes the possibility of group action, | i 
then rhetorical discourse directed ‘toward the series must attempt to 
a change the relations among the members. Whether any discourse transmitted 2 
via the mass media can overcome the intrinsic seriality of the media ., 
themselves is a lie and significant question for ean temporary’ 


rhetorical theory,’ “ 


In examining the effects of discourse on the series, the movement critic, in: 

. particular, aout Probably view the series as a latent group and would investi-”” 
gate the rhetor's, potential for bringing about group aatfon and transforming , 
a4, serial collective into a movement. If he succeeds, the results of his 


action will be the formation of the fused group, the pledged group, the 


organization or the institution, the four forms of groups to which we now turn. 
; . y : : ; 


7 i: 


The Fused.Group: Discourse ° : He antes Sakae 
_as Incidental ; a, bin 


7 


When a collection of individuals becomes a group, according to Sartre, it 
; gaa 


experiences a common need and a comnionly-perceived danger. The individual 

is ’ * 
members' ends are transcended by the common experience and objectives of the. 
group, and the alterity of the serial’collective disappears with the appearance 
of group reciprocity. Reciprocal relations involve ‘an internal realization on 
the part of each member of the experience of the others, and this is evra 
to group experience, As Sartre observes, "neither common need, nor Soinit 
“praxis, nor common ebieckives- can define a community unlesg.it makes itself into. 
a community by feeling the individual need aS conihon need, and’ by saadeoulag: re 


. itself, in the interna], unification of a common integration, towards objectives 


xthat it producqs a$ common." (p. 350) ; eae y , 


\ :, Ve ~ 


The first type oftgroup described by sartre, the fused group, emerges when 
a collection of individuals simul tafeously perceives some immediate. threat tha 
” engages in a. common but unstructured and unpredicted reaction. Sartre's. example . 
of the praxis s of a fused sua the storming of the Bastille. Believing { 
that the government's troops would soon arrive-and basta flushing citizeas 
from their homes, the populace gathered in the streets. Unpredictably; they 


a 


armed themsel es and performed in concert. . By Sartre's definition, this group / 
possessed all the characteristics of a fused group, being ctrueturmiase? 
leaderless, mutual ly ‘imitative, short-lived, and possessing initially an igatear 
objective, }} In the fused group, vane ‘reality of praxis vs | depends on the 
‘ , liquidation of the serial, both in ‘everyone and by everyone in everyone, and 
its replacement by community. 2 (p. 387) rae : 
* The movement critic studying the filsed group as a stays of movement 
' 7 development waite have difficulty identifying individual rhetors in this 
| situation if Sartre's theory is‘correct. In the fused group the individual a. 
rhetor is merely "a third party," that is, he is a human mediator for group. . 
action but not a recngnized leader, He is at once a constitutor of the acu: 
(an exterior observer ,+ an outside force) and-is constituted by the ‘group.12 
“Each member of a fused group is a third party for every other member. Commands: 
and orders circulate among group menbers atid are more an emergent resuit of 
“group action than a catalyst for it. An the example of the Bastille; the. 
individual was fleeing becuse everyone else was fleeing, and- shoves "stop" be- 


se in that the action : 


develops in him and in Eee through the ipa RATERS of Ats, 


~ cause veer and ‘giving the order to stop "are, i 


. a party," shictinesl the group and thea being is Falhcorangash it. His indy ua. 


discourse is superfluous in that aivane might have ih aa, in fact, ere 
ri 
PA 
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have if he had not.’ ‘In Sartres wae of tle Storming. ‘of F the fae 


instance, re \ iy aa ot Be . a * Bs 2 ae 
eins the First person to have got- hinged t heard’. wo “was probapty the® . " he 
‘one who happened. to be close to a bench or a ‘chair and “who. coud therefore 
get higher than the ‘others... establishing a dialectical, relationship. te gy 

7 * with the crowd and then, being’ reabsorbed by: it and reintegrated by the Me as, <2 

¥ speeches of ‘some other orator emerg ing a: ‘Tittle further on, At’ this ee ’ 


~_Teve]. there is no longer any Teader ;. dn other words ,: - the eroud in. situation <a oo 


. produces. and dissolves Within itself its: own temporary AECSEN ES thes" 
regulatory third parties. (pe 382) wets ae “ag ae ; ge ; ; 
° a) ie Bs 
Since each: menbert af: the ‘pyoup is a'third fer every. other, the fused group poe” ge 


“> 


‘5. Sg human nediation. Sart: points’ odt that SED the nenbers of: ‘a fused group . fe 
"are Tater quest ioned about the: origin of conmands Rte offer .cahnot recall = 
ane: the originator of the discourse was. If they can identity” hia, . they wil 
‘ not reveal his ‘identity. This 1s because. they feel’ ‘responsible a as a’ group; - 
‘ everyone as an individual and as a member (i. e., as a third party), actualized | ‘ YA oe 
; the common ohiective which was merely articulated "and" not. originated by the : x. de 
“speaker. Discourse in the fied, group, therefore, may foster and promote group 


~ 


» Praxis but does not’ initiate or contro] it. ; ye He 


. 


The Pegged fhestiga ‘Discourse 
as Con irmatory oe 


& 


3: 


The fused group which was: formed’ spontaneously in vesponsto some immanent 
danger, is a short-lived phenomenon.’ Once the danger has passed or, at least, ° 
has, receded into the distance, ‘the fused group changes in character. It, con- | 
“sunma tes its, action and then either disperses or ossifies into a permanent acu: 
wi characterized by inertia. (p. AY When the urgency of the ariatten decreases,. 
ghee J group jenbers become conéerned with anothet: problem--perpetuation of the’ group 


- itself, Suspicion arises within the group along with interpersonal antagonism 


"7 Pe 


1 


J 
= for every individual praxis, and this possibility reveals itself in every Ae, 


Rem, 


; ~ptpdeie which constitutes a negative limit to each indi 


and, as. Sartre observed, “the pessibitity of. free secession nanifests itself oa: ey 


third -party as. the same” in, so “far ‘as this Rerticular: third party tere, reveals , 


ean then" (p. 419) At. this point, group membérs may aint siatite which 

Sartre. cafis a pledge" (sermeht). re a ‘ 
,  The- pledge often, but’ not always, exists in symbol fc. form. rte can 

“take very different: forae. from the explicit act of swearing an oath rod : 


implicit. assumption of a pledge as the already existing reality of the group:' ie 419) 


The pledge serves a number of functions. It binds every group member’ to'a reci- 


eer erneds mediated by everyone as a third party. The individual offers 
. himself so that eyeryjone can offer themselves. There is a alisatiorof 
dual's action. The ~ 


individual, pledges that he will not withdraw from, e. group, Wapete its action, 


a 


- or betray it in any way. There exists "a setof reciprocal and individual 


obligations, def ined ay He ee ee basis of circumstances and 


objectives which pind the” ‘endivtdus (p. 437); By means of the pledge, the | 


group preserves itself egsinst the seriality ay threatens, to dissolve it 


and guarantees ts sack af its members that the ohare members. will never bacon. 
4 


‘other in alterity. ra ch to #2 i 


Whereas in th fused group discourse was incidental. to. the common praxis, 
in’ the pledge group discourse gives the group its reality and ensures its 


cont inuing/existence The sledge substitutes a real fear, produced ty the | 


of 
s ae for the retreating external fear which caused it to be fornied in 
‘ 


first place. The pledge. area, an internal exigence mage guarantees” 


“ha cotinancy of the group. Ks Sartre ain "The group as an a a upon 


fa kt ee can only be coercive. ee. «TVG 1S 2-2 . to. protect the. 


‘ 


‘common interest, ‘But in ‘the absence of ‘any [external } porselre the group 


‘ 


| w/ ” eh Sip so aren © c 


Oe 


Be 


wy 
Tho 


m. i ei eee ee a 


rn ae Pee ae ee | : 53 Og 
must produce a as_an action upon 2 Eecmemerse * (8, 430} The pledge, then, 


“assumes power it As. an; ere Nght over aievy: individual and limits the oe 
dom of” each, In steuric the futare of the group as a whole, the pledge 


, 


eliminates : ‘certain future possibilities for each individual. poueke eh eed ie f 


In the pledged group, rhetoric functions to keep their vow ever. «present. to 
- the group members. The pledge puts : ery the right of life or death (real. - 
or symbolic) over everyone in the group; pln in betraying the group, the in- 
Wividual renaine subject to the pledge and thus a member of the group. He . 
becomes the object of the group's violence but cannot extricate himself from | 
the group. ps 438) The rhetor's function, then, is to promote this fear 
and use it to undermine the individual antagonisms which reenerge as external 7°. 
. pressure on the group lessens. The rhetor scevuute: the pledge and warns mem- ace 
bers of the consequences of betraying the group. The purpose of hie phetonte 4 
4s to promote members’ fears of dissolution, thereby producing an internal 


r 


pressure.which holds the group together. 


The Organized Group and - * 
Regu atory Iscourse , ole. 
Man's diatectical “interaction With his mater jal environment is clearly ie = i 
| shown in the organized group. _ Whereas the fused, group arose in common, “spontaneous 
action and the pledged group was characterized by inertia, the organized group 


provides each individual with a specific, concrete task which has been determined” 


by the group. Each:member's status in the group is determined by the extent 
- to which his individual-action contributes to the ‘common goal. The task providés 


structure for ‘the group, as well as the limits and potential of each individual's 


freedom to act. - oi . oo i 
e ° a) 
i The central feesntes the organized group, éiciie is the function which - 
the amu assigns to eac its members, Function isa positive definition of 
: Sev, Wate ' ~ He ae ‘ can £ ie 
s a s . o 13, chy ‘ : . 


° : : . 4 » 4 : 

* : E oe 
* . fe cg? ! 

ye Se . . . : Rs : « ’ . \» a 


a 


- the conmon individual and a Be of individual praxis. “The individual 
interiorizes Ane multiplicity of other’ Third parties dnd unifies the’ multiplicity 
‘civeuh his sation which is structured by the group objective. 13 The tember 
therefore becomes -an integral. part of ‘the group. by and through his task. : 
Since for each individual his task gives the group its strycture,. “every: function ———-— 
. « » defines itself . . . positively as the action which makes individual action: 


both possible and necessary. At the level of the organisation, being-in-the- 


group is no longer .’. 


“ 


. abstract; it is the organised relation which unifies g 
each member -to each and all." (p. 466) 
In the organized group, discourse operates as & requlatory promoter of 
individual and group action. Through discourse, the group defines, divaets, 
controls, and corrects its praxts. Sartre states that "at thas level, ‘discaurse 
qe practical and concrete: it is used to give orders or to name everyone's 
respective function." (p. 469) Although Sartre seems: concerned. primarily with - 
_ the function of facuiise as regulator, he points out that the discourse 
“itself is-influenced by, members in a dialectical process. Discourse "temporal ises 
itself only in reciprocity, that is to say,-it must also be adopted and interiorised 
by the individual." (p. 496) The action of the individual, channeled and inspired 
by discourse, becomes an expression both of the multiplicity of the graup and of 
his own Freedon to act. Discourse in the organized aroup give structure and 
purpose to the actions of the members ard at the same time is influenced by 
‘ their reactions. ie 
| . The rhetor/leadér in the organized group can be either a symbolic leader 
_or a directorial leader. The symbolic leader serves as a rallying point for 
rienbaies: in times. of crisis. He inspires devotion-in group members and confirms 
the power of the group, He does: not give orders or actually direct the sroup ‘ae 
‘but merely serves as a ail mediator, a means thrwnich individual i can i 
ty =i" 2 | | 14 i | an . ya bo, . ; 


» 
ye 


: identify, with the sails Sartre calls this form of the third party the "organizer- 
agitator." Pe ; i” ‘ | noe i 

Two factors differentiate the directorial leader from the organizer- vag hEateys 
yerirst is the coercive nature of the leader’ Fpowarctté abilitysto “alte 


‘conmands and_to_be obeyed. ‘The second 1s. the number of. mediations which 


separate him from the group--the extent to which he. transcends group action 5 ayer 


opposed to the extent to which he is a part of it. (p. 524): In tieoraanized 
group, the leader actualizes the common praxis by giving orders and conmands. 
His voice of command, however, ds the voice of a conmon individual who seeks- 
to' complete a concrete task which has been- initiated and def ined by the group 


members. The leader does not dictate the group task but furnishes the means by 


tp . 
which it can be accomplished, all the while .remgthing a@ part of the group. 
\ . . sii ‘ 


The Institution and 
ealienation 
ee 


Sartre posits a fifth group, the institution, which possesses few of the, 
characteristics of a movement and appears as a degraded form of the organization. 
No ences is there a common action mediated by each individual as a third party. 
In faet, there is often no commonly understood purpose for group action. 
+ Re praxis [the institution's] teleological meaning can be come obscured; but. 
this is either because the institution is a,mere carcass or because. those who 
“are institutionalized have a real cehorehiensten of its aim but cannot‘or will © 
not communicate it." (p. 600) The group goal, when it exists, may be to influence 
other groups or to alter the framework of the group's action, but it is always 
more distant from the individual member and more difficult to discern than in’ 

the organized group. 


i In the institutionalized group the phenoména of seriality and passive inertia 


reemerge. The individual feels that he is inessential in relation to his function, 


* 


15: 


re 
\ 


- 8. - ae 
id . . ~ 


and that the institution is a massive entity which, would . ontinue without him. oa et 
were he to leave ee is separated Fron other group member's ‘and cannot predict - | a 
. their reaction to change. ‘The individual ' s experience is nithed by aiiext}). e . I, 
‘and the structure of the athe is ‘posed from without. The, source Of: 

‘this structure is the en j 

negatively on ‘the impossibility.of avery third party becoming- regulatory. The > . i. 


ign," a eran leader whose power “is based - 


power of the\ institution over its members ‘is baced: on the sovereign' s ability... 
to maintain Adividual separation and serial alterity/ (p. 603) "Evenyone begs 
in serlality: not because he directly adopfs an- atti ude of obedience, but e- 
because he is not sure whether his ne‘ ghbor, has UiEr aken to obey. s (a 630) 

An example of the institutional ized group. is the large corporation where fri 
the lower-echelon employee often has no clear sense of tke corporation' S purpose 
which reualne unarticulated and ill-defined. Sartre cites the example ‘of the 
‘production worker whose actions are ruled by metraTnTeny rather than by other men 
and whe does not feel himself to be a park of the croup, at least as far as 
the institution itself is concerned. (pp. "186- 89) The sayehalewieal need to 
be an essential part of a group task has, to some extent, given rise to the ee a 
inion movement and its ideology. | 

The sovereign's efforts to inhibit reciprocal group communication in an 
inst tig ional ized group are,successful to the ‘extent that the threshold of : 
communication Bete third parties is raised. In describing the sovereign's 
rdle in intragroup communication, Sartre SDSRIYES! "Every practical initiative, 
every setae te reorganisation, every invention and discovery [does not have to] 
‘originate in ther sovereign but must pass through him, be reinteriorised by him, 
and, through him, appear. to the group as a new practionl orientation. fee olne- © : 


function of the sovereign is:to . . . constitute himself as a permanent’ mediation 
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between: the common: individuals." ee 613- 14) ‘Sartre hie oh to ‘point out that 
\ ¥t, is only ‘through ‘manipulation of the means of communication that, the sovereign’ 
“4s able to do this. Under. the conditions: which arise when ‘the group leader is oo 
the sole mediator of djscourse, conmunicat ion’ within the. group can always 
be broken.: This is accomplished by’ impeding reciprocity among arbor: members. 
Inhibition of communication leads to mistrust amdng members , to ambiguity 


concerning how others are reacting, and to fear of" group sanction. of ostracism 


if one proposes a new direction for the group when. he has not: REA AONE to do 50. 


Thus I. do not dare to make a proposal or, if I do make one, my ‘propos tion 


will elicit no response. ... It is.‘impossible for me to estimate how my. 
regulatory action will appear to [the others], that is to say, I do not ed 
know with what alterity it will be affected: it will be deformed and 
diverted, and there is danger that it will bring about results quite contrary 
to those I intended... . And this very ‘concrete reason always tends to © - 


* 


plunge me even deeper into silence.’ (p. 603) : 
me negative manipulation of opportunities for. communication, then, is essential 

| to maintenance of the institutionalized group. The sovereign, as mediator of 

intragroup discourse, filters communication in such away that he ‘remains the | 

hub of group activity, controls the conmon praxis, and preserves his status as ~. 


group leader. 


Conclusion | . 

In his description of the group process, Sartre discusses the varying | 
functions oF discourse in different groups .. Rhetoric addressed to the series: ; 
or the institutional ized group succeeds to the extent that it reaches the in- 
dividual in isolation and convinces him that he should be persuaded re 
others are. If discourse addressed to such a group can inhibit communication 
between its listeners while leading them to believe that it is succeeding with 
everyone else, it will aetongiteh its purpose. | : \ 


Conversely, the rhetor. who seeks to form an organized group from a series 
or an ‘institution will be successfal if he can articulate a preexisting common 
praxis or common objective in. a. ctisis situation. The Pacer! group’ members 
must perceive an immanent dander or an fimediate and significant, task to be 
done. Since these are the factérs which bring about the fused group and he | 
arganicatran, and aius them their structure, the rhetor pam supphy them, he | 
can only articulate, foster, oP promote. them. Studies using ‘Sartre's analysis | 


| 


of the structure and funétioning of the fused and organized BOE NERSUS the ©. 


‘serial and institutionalized group ial ene us to understand how ‘the rhetor | 


creates the former from the latter. . =: 4 

While Sartre's analysis is not-strictly developmental, it clearly 
decepthee group process from a developmental perspective. The organization 
is fini from’ the series or the fused or pledged KiPOLIBs Therefore organized 
groups, wherein each member identifies with a task contributing to the common 
objective, should Berge near the end of the movement life cycle. The 
institutional ized group, however, can result from any of the other sveipe=cfused, 
pledged, or organized, Sartre clearly states that institutional ization occurs 
hearer a éertain indiviiial within the group accumulates sufficient power to 
become a sovereign. (p. 626) Institutionalization, the destruction of inter- 
individual identity with the common task , should mark the end of fective schion 
by movement tnembers . An interesting area of investigation for the rhetorical 


critic would be to isolate the aspects of discourse which differentiate the 


‘rhetoric of the organizational leader from that of the institutional sovereign. 


The Critiquets description of intragroup processes should also lead us to 
consider how discourse functions to create, maintain, and sometimes destroy 


the internal structure of larger groups. The extent to which communication comes 


di 
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to. ‘be channeled through a group leader or sovereign is important in determining 2 


ne. whether or “tot the group has a hierarchical stvictate: Another productive area . 


-of analysis. for. the, photerical critic would. be to study how. ‘discourse functions ; 


to ‘promote reciprocity and how 1t is ‘feed to: impede comfunica tion: and. inhibit 
reciprocity. es ‘ zi 
" Sartre's exhaustive study of group development and praxis outV ine the 

nature of -varying types of groups and the role of discourse within each of them. 
It describes the nature of groups in rélation to their purpose, their internal , 
structure, and the functions oftheir leadership. In its generic classification 
of groups: a in its focus on the internal processes of group formation and “8 
maintenance, it explores areas which need greater attention from sociologists 
and rhetoricians. The latter i: can utilize the Critique as a theoretical 
tool in analyzing the invitational and confirmatory rhetoric of various , hed 


movement types. 
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. Mlerbert phuner, icoNlective Behavior’," in Review of Soctaioays: cei 


ot a Decade, “ed, Joseph wae Gittler (New York: John nae & Sons, tic. ve 1967, . % se : 
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“f p. “j51. 


2Ibid., pp, 146-51, 
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3Ralph R. Smith and Russel R, Windes, "The Rhetoric of ‘Mobilization: 


Implications for the Study of Movements," Southern Speech Communication Journal, 
«. Geo 8 - 
42 (1976), 2, Ce boa 
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SJean- Paul Sapte Critique of Dialectical Reason, ‘pang; Alan Sheridan= - 
Smith, ed, Jonathan. Ree (London: NLB, 1976). The ‘reniaining citations of this. 


work will be by page umber ‘id included irf the ree: There can be little doubt 
“that the Critique isa significant philosophical and xtthnapetoatont work. 

R,.D, Laing and D. .G, Cooper, in Reason and Violence (New York: Vintage Books, 
1971), p. -27, stated that if the roject of- the Critique succeeds, Sartre 
"will be the prime mover of one of the greatest syncretic revolutions in’ human 
thought. "Theirs is one of two major wee in ete based oh the Critique 
‘ : whicih appeared before it was. trans lat€éd,- the other belie wufria Desan, The 

e Marxism of Jean-Paul Sartre (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday ‘& Co., 1965). Michel 


Contat and Michel Piha ka in The Writings of Jean-Paul Sartre (Evanston,-IL: 
Northwestern PEER eTEy Press, 1974), p. 372, call the C Critique "the major work 


of te tsecond Sartre'" and deplore the inadequate attention given to it by 
contenparary sociologists and-anthropologists. I shall also observe here that 
ris no rhetorician. has published any treatment of this work, although Karlyn Kohrs 
«tanger did dewote a chapter of her dissertation to it (cited below). 


we 


} 


Leland MN, Griffin, "The Rhetoric of Historical Movements ," Qus, 38. 2 


” (1952), 185- 90, offers a three-stage model, including a "period of inception,". ys 


aa “period of crisis," and a "period of consummation," Hans Toch perceives, 
eg Bo 


‘the movement! s°. cycle in termsof its progressive “impact on the individual in 


his T The Social Psychology. of Social Movements (Indianapolis, IN: The Bobbs- 
Merril] Company, - Inc. 1965). Bowers and Ochs define the peveeety Life cycle. 
in ‘terms of escalating rhetorical activities, including ;periods of * "petition," 
“promu|gation," "solidification," "polarization," “nonviolent resistance," 

« Meanvanbattan "guerrilla ee and "revolution," _See John Waite Bowers 


“and Donovan J. Ochs, whe Rhetori¢ of Agitation ‘and Contro} (Reading, ‘MA: Add{son- 


Wesley Publ ishing CG5 9). 


- 


Two central terms used, in the Critique are "praxis" ys hefers to all 
purposeful! and. meaningful human aetniey and "practico- een which refers. . 
to those aspects of man's environment in which past praxis is embodied. ne, 
calls the practico-inert "worked-over matter" and includes within it laws, 
traditions, language, and culture. Sartre describes a constant dialectical 


tension between praxis.and-the practico-inert; .with. the former, man acts on 


matter and influences and changes his world, while the latter constrains man's 


which man acts on his world, while the language which he speaks, the practico- 
inert or "worked-over matter," Limits his cho@es and constrains his discourse 
even as he speaks. These two terms are discussed further in Sartre's = 
for a Method, Srana and ed. Hazel E. Barnes (New York: Alfred A. ‘Knopf? 1963), 
p. xvi and his Retween Existentialism and Narxism, trans, John Mathews 


(New York: William Morrow & Co., 1974), pp. 52-55. 
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8Sartre's description of. public opinion and the individual's passivity - 


. 
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praxis. In speech, for example, discourse and rhetoric are praxts, a.means by = 4 


t 
é 


in relation to it seems quite sini lar to. Martin Neidegger' S d{deussion of. "idle | 


“tank -and "pass ing-the-word- along." of thase phenomena Heidegger says “what 


is said-in- -the- -talky as such, “spreads: in wider. circles and takes on an authorita. + 


tive character. = are ‘0 because one says $0. : What. is said-in-the- 


talk oe understo 


and superficially. ... Idle tatk As constituted by-.. » 4 process by which 


fad 


its initialelack of groupds to stand on becomes aggravated to. complete ground= 


lessness." See Meidegger' s Being ‘and Time, trans. John Nacquarrie. and Edward - 
Robingon (Hew York: “Harper & Row, 19624, p. 212, 


‘ -é > 


Smith and ere (p. 4) observe that_ to s extent sacle Ganene 


“include single speaker studies. "If appeals to integrate action are‘examined . ... 


mobiljzational exigencies are crucial and movement’ rhetoric is under scrutiny. 
Analysis of a single speaker could? in this sense, constitute a movement study 
to the extent that “auar focus is on appeals which create favorable attitudes 


toward orgawfzed ‘collective action." 


1 0Karlyn Kohrs Campbell, "The Rhetorical Implications of the Philosophy 
of Jean-Paul Sartre," Diss. University of Winnesota, 1968, pp. 238-39. 


11Smith and Windes (pp. 7-8) also note the short-lived character of the 
fused group. “Many situations do not ‘generate exigencies of mobilization since. 
action is integrated spontaneously. . . . Brief-lived collective eff t at 
social change such as sae behavior occurs: in response to situations perceived 
as amenable to change through spasms of frenetic activity. ... -As-popular 
effort continues, coordination of the activities of a large number of participants 


within an organizational structure becomes: necessary." 


aa | 


id; but what the talk is about is understood. only approxinatedy 


c 


& 
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12Laing and. Cooper refer to Sartre' S concept: of. ‘the third. party ro the. - 
_ process of "rudimentary group synthesis Ewhich] brackets . . . human beings - aa 3 
togethers I bracket ypu and him together--I perceive you and him together Set ) 
ahd 1 think of you and him together as You or Them. 'You' or "Them! ‘is now 
ae a social entity, a social gestalt, that I have constituted as such Ris me by 
” making one social whole out of two Singular individuals. “One and ¢ ‘one make. ° 
one," (Reason and Violence, p. 12). This constituting of individuals into. 


Fe ‘group by a Reguiapory vnird party is a totalization. 


é 


. 13The term "interiorize" is used by Sartre to refer to the process of 
auaie an external phenomenon a part of the individual's inner experience. 
-. The assassination of a President, for ea an inherent part’ of 
each citizen's inner experience, even though it is an external It is 
\ 


therefore "interiorized" by the individual. 


